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[A  friend  has  favoured  me  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  oration  which  was  delivered 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Manumission  Soci¬ 
ety  of  North  Carolina  on  the  4th  of  Ju¬ 
ly,  1820,  which  I  think  merits  a  place 
in  the  Emancipator.] 

On  this  day  we  recollect  that  memo¬ 
rable  epoch,  July  the  fourth,  1776. — We 
hail  this  day  with  lively  sensations  min¬ 
gled  with  joy  and  gratitude, — ^That  we 
then  set  up  our  standard  of  liljerty, — and 
that  we  have  enjoyed  it  through  a  lapse 
of  time,  scarcely  equaled  by  smy  other 
nation, — Forty  four  times  since  that  day 
has  this  earth  in  her  annual  course  car¬ 
ried  us  around  the  sun,  and  produced  the 
varying  seasons,  fertilizing  our  soil,  and 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in 
great  profusion.  Happy  land  of  freedom 
— happy  have  we  bwn  in  the  abundant 
blessings  of  Providence,  a  land  where 
each  citizen  may  sit  under  his  own  vine, 
and  under  his  own  6g  tree,  and  none  to 
make  him  afraid! — But  have  we  been 
truly  thankful  for  these  blessings?  have 
we  in  gratitude  acknowledged  the  obli¬ 
gations  we  are  under  to  the  omnipotent 
being  for  his  bounties  thus  conferred  on 
us?  In  1776,  when  we  were  young,  when 
we  were  small  in  our  own  eyes,  when  we 
felt  distressed,  when  the  alternative  was 
Slavery,  if  we  failed  in  establishing  our 
independence — we  then  were  serious,  A 
called  upon  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  to  witness  the  rectitude  of  our  in¬ 
tentions!! — Our  representatives  then  de¬ 
clared  that  these  United  Colonies,  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  States — acknowledging  no  right 
of  control  of  any  earthly  power  over  their 
liberties; — They  had  felt  how  hateful  the 
oppressor  was,  is  clearly  evinced  from 
their  declaration,  viz:  "we  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self  evident,  that  ALL 
MEN  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness."  Observations  worthy  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  letters  of  gold, — But  how  did  they 
construe  those  words  (ALL  MEN) — have 
we  any  room  to  doubt  but  they  defined 
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them  according  to  the  liberal  significa¬ 
tion?  It  being  in  their  minds  a  self  evi¬ 
dent  truth!  and  to  my  imderstanding  is 
as  plain,  as  if  they  had  said,  there  ought 
not  to  be  a  slave  on  earth,  black  or  white. 
Now  let  us  look  and  see  how  we  have 
kept  our  first  principle,  how  have  we  loos¬ 
ed  the  bands  of  the  oppressor  and  let  the 
captive  go  free?  Do  we  not  hold  a  mill¬ 
ion  and  a  half  of  human  beings  in  the 
most  abject  state  of  slavery?  are  they 
not  doomed  by  their  task  masters  to 
drudge  out  their  days,  and  their  posteri¬ 
ty  after  them  in  this  miserable  condition? 
are  they  not  sold  as  brutes,  and  consider¬ 
ed  the  property  of  the  owner  equally  with 
the  dogs  of  his  flock!! — Now  what  have 
we  done  with  that  declaration  that  (all 
men)  are  equal?  Surely  if  those  words 
meant  what  they  have  expressed,  we 
have  violated  those  first  principles  shame¬ 
fully.  Let  us  look,  let  us  consider,  wheth¬ 
er  we,  who  profess  Christianity,  are  not 
acting  a  part  that  would  disgrace  a  Ma¬ 
hometan. — Those  infidels  on  the  north 
of  Africa  take  the  Christians  at  Sea  and 
hold  them  as  slaves,  but  if  the  slaves  will 
turn  to  their  religion,  they  are  liberated; 
it  being  against  their  tenets,  to  hold  a 
Mahometan  in  bondage! — But  we  (Chris¬ 
tendom)  who  profess  to  act  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  benevolence  and  Christian  char¬ 
ity,  have  nearly  depopulated  whole  king¬ 
doms — instigated  whole  tribes  to  murder 
one  another,  who  hold  all  as  slaves  they 
can  take  alive.  This  has  been  done 
since  that  declaration  that  all  men  were 
created  equal  1  What  color  or  pretence 
has  North  Carolina,  or  any  other  District 
to  sport  with  the  lives,  liberties,  and  the 
property  of  a  large  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  that  too  situated  above  3000  miles 
from  us,  how  does  this  accord  with  the 
principles  of  freedom,  and  of  civil  liber¬ 
ty? — Strange  infatuation  indeed  that  men 
are  suffered  to  convey  mens  bones  and 
sinews,  by  will  or  otherwise,  to  their 
children  or  others;  yet  such  is  the  fact 
in  our  free  country!  But  happily  for 
those  regions,  it  is  hoped  they  will  wit¬ 
ness  (at  least  a  respite)  from  those  de¬ 
predations,  as  a  number  of  the  European 
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powers  have  discarded  the  human  frame  slaves  well,  but  how  a  man  could  use 
from  the  articles  of  commerce,  and  have  me  well,  by  depriving  me  of  my  liberty, 
prohibited  the  trade  to  Africa  for  slaves,  and  entailing  the  same  infamy  on  my 
Great  Britain  stands  formost  in  this  good  posterity  to  the  latest  generation,  I  am 
work  on  the  Eastern  Continent  or  a-  at  loss  to  conjecture!  Let  us  be  all  at- 
mong  the  European  powers.  The  Uni-  tention,  let  us  make  it  a  sine  que  non, 
ted  States  of  America  renounced  the  in  elections  to  send  men  to  represent  us 
trade  to  Africa  for  slaves  nearly  at  the  who  are  opposed  to  slavery,  let  us  solicit 
same  time  that  Britain  did — so  that  it  is  the  Legislative  body,  to  pass  a  law  admit- 
unlawful  now  for  our  citizens  to  bring  ting  people  (who  see  cause)  to  free  their 
them  away  from  their  own  coimtry  as  slaves  without  any  proviso  about  it,  ex- 
slaves. — But  how  is  the  law  evaded,  how  cept  in  cases  of  age  or  inBrmity,  only 
do  some  of  our  citizens  violate  the  law  that  the  slave  might  be  put  in  possession 
by  sailing  under  foreign  flags?  But  it  is  of  his  natural  right. — It  is  given  up  by 
hoped  that  the  vigilence  of  our  executive  most  men  at  this  time  that  it  is  wrong  to 
will  put  a  stop  to  this  nefarious  traffic, —  bring  the  Africans  here  as  slaves,  but  (say 
as  there  has  been  four  slave  vessels  lately  they)  our  predecessors  introduced  them, 
taken  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  brought  and  they  are  now  our  property,  but  if  it 
into  the  United  States  for  adjudication,  was  to  do  over  again,  we  would  by  no 
So  much  for  the  African  Slave  trade  means  have  any  share  in  it, — (Fairly  giv- 
which  was  established  in  fraud,  rapine,  ing  up  that  their  Fathers  slew  them  and 
and  murder,  and  marked  perhaps  with  they  make  their  Sepulchres,)  but  they 
the  most  black  catalogue  of  crimes  of  a-  are  here,  they  are  not  fit  for  freedom,  nor 
ny  trade  that  ever  existed.  will  our  laws  tolerate  it!  All  these  things 

Among  the  worthies  who  exerted  them-  are  pitiful  evasions,  do  they  not  arise  from 
selves  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  in  a  sordid  mind,  from  selfishness,  from  a 
England,  Thomas  Clarkson  stands  pre-  desire  of  private  pecuniary  advantage? — 
eminent,  Wilberforce,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  a  Certainly  it  appears  so,  for  we  see  free 
number  of  others,  pledged  themselves  men  of  color  as  attentive  to  their  business 
never  to  relinguish  their  object  but  with  as  others,  and  many  of  them  are  good  e- 
their  lives,  until  the  slave  trade  was  a-  conomists,  and  moralists;  whenever  they 
bolished — a  number  of  them  died  before  become  free  they  are  subject  to  the  laws, 
it  was  completed,  but  some  of  them  sur-  I  wish  the  society,  and  members  indivi- 
vived  (see  Clarkson’s  History  on  Slave-  dually  to  evince  to  the  world  that  they 
ry) — this  seemed  to  be  their  work,  they  are  averse  to  the  very  idea,  principle  and 
were  indefatigable,  spared  no  trouble,  practice  of  slavery;  an  aversion  to  slave- 
were  at  great  expense,  and  after  repeat  ry  seems  to  be  gaining  grcnd,  and  it  is 
ed  defeats,  they  finally  carried  their  to  be  hop>ed  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
point,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years. —  will  eventually  predominate  over  all  sel- 
Now  let  us,  their  successors  look  and  fish  views  that  arise  in  opposition, 
see  if  there  is  not  something  for  us  to  do  Even  in  Congress  when  the  Missouri 
as  much  a  duty,  incumbent  on  us,  as  the  Question  was  agitated,  those  in  favor  of 
other  was  on  them. — We  see  the  slaves  slavery  carried  by  a  very  small  majority, 
in  every  direction,  we  find  that  freedom  and  that  on  a  doubtful  construction  of 
the  birthright  of  all,  is  wrested  from  this  some  parts  of  the  constitution;  so  that 
class  of  beings  on  account  of  their  color,  it  appeared  there  was  a  majority  in  favor 
nothing  but  color,  and  power  to  hold,  can  of  freedom,  altho’  it  was  carried  in  favor 
give  a  right  at  all!! — It  being  at  varience  of  slavery! — but  let  us  not  despond,  or 
with  justice,  with  the  principles  of  hu-  be  weary  in  well  doing.  There  seems  to 
manity,  with  benevolence,  and  the  con-  be  a  great  work  on  the  wheels,  and  if  we 
stitution  of  our  country. — Why  then  act  our  part  honestly  we  shall  be  clear, 
should  we  sit  silent,  and  become  stupid  It  was  observable  in  Congress  even  with 
spectators  of  such  glaring  violations  of  the  most  rigid,  that  they  had  to  make 
every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity?  conce.ssion  so  far,  that  slavery  wa.-?  wrong 
No,  let  us  be  indefatigable,  let  us  bear  in  its  origin,  that  it  was  wrong  in  prac- 
our  testimony  against  oppression,  who  tice,  yet  for  expediency  they  would  tol- 
knowB  but  it  may  have  the  desired  effect,  erate  it!! 

It  is  said  by  some  that  they  use  their  Time  in  its  revolutions  brings  events 
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round  strangely  sometimes,  and  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  accounted  for  by  short  sighted  mor¬ 
tals.  It  has  been  a  long  time  on  the  way; 
as  long  ago  as  1727,  the  society  of  friends 
(or  Quakers)set  forth  the  inconsistency  of 
holding  men  in  such  an  abject  state.  Since 
that  time  it  has  progressed  slowly,  but 
gradually  down  to  this  time  ; — and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  continue  to  progress 
until  the  name  and  practice  of  slavery  is 
banished  from  our  boasted  land  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  from  the  world. — It  is  to  be  hop¬ 
ed  that  whoever  lives  to  see  the  next  ani- 
versary  of  American  Independence,  may 
have  it  to  say,  that  freedom  in  its  pristine 
purity  has  made  a  progress  beyond  what 
we  have  heretofore  experienced  in  any 
one  year. 

That  our  country  may  exhibit  to  for¬ 
eign  nations,  a  consistency  in  their  con¬ 
duct,  that  will  evince  to  all  observers  the 
“rectitude  of  our  intentions,”  and  not  in 
the  height  of  our  hilarity,  in  commemmo- 
ration  of  that  great  day,  hold  out  the  idea 
of  freedom  in  one  hand,  and  the  savage 
and  slavery  in  the  other!! 

It  certainly  must  be  considered  a  great 
Christian  virtue  to  relieve  the  oppressed. 
Indeed  it  is  thought  to  be  the  essence  of 
religion  to  do  what  good  we  can  to  our 
fellow  creatures.  If  this  idea  be  correct, 
it  must  take  the  precedency  in  our  favor, 
with  regard  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  bo¬ 
dy,  by  which  we  are  to  receive  according 
to  our  merits. — These  things  ought  to  be 
considered  by  every  one, — with  desires 
that  we  may  all  attend  to  the  duties  of 
our  station,  I  submit  these  observations 
to  your  serious  attention,  and  subscribe 
myself  a  well  wisher  to  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom. 

Stokes  County,  N.  C. 

4th  July,  1820. 


THE  MORALIST. 

I  have  remarked  in  a  late  Whee¬ 
ling  paper,  a  notice  to  the  free  peo¬ 
ple  of  color,  to  leave  the  county, 
or  they  would  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law.  This  no¬ 
tice,  to  be  sure  is  no  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  state  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  the  slave  holding 
states — but  there  are  many  corro¬ 


borating  facts  which  induce  the 
belief  that  a  very  strong  excite¬ 
ment  exists  in  some  minds  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  slavery.  When  a  man  is 
engaged  in  examining  an  impor¬ 
tant  subject, - a  subject  which 

involves  his  wealth,  his  happiness, 
and  his  safety,  it  would  certainly 
be  unwise  for  him  to  suffer  a  sud¬ 
den  gust  of  passion  to  divert  him 
from  a  cool  and  rational  investiga¬ 
tion.  This  general  proposition  is 
in  no  case  more  correct  than  in  its 
application  to  the  subject  of 
slavery. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  further 
inquiry  into  the  question  before  us, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise  a 
few  observations  in  relation  to  ,the 
motives  by  which  we  are  actuated. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  no  con¬ 
siderations  of  INTEREST  in  the 
case.  I  receive  no  services  from 
a  person  of  color — slave  or  free¬ 
man;  and  I  desire  none.  We 
want  none  of  that  kind  of  popu¬ 
lation  among  us.  We  know  the 
evils  which  are  inseparable  from 

the  existence  of  slavery, - we 

ourselves  have  participated  in  these 
evils — and  we  now  enjoy,  with  the 
most  grateful  feelings,  the  effects 
of  our  excellent  constitution.  Sel¬ 
fish  indeed  would  that  man  be  who 
regarded  the  happiness  of  no  one 
but  himself ;  Happiness  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  combining  with  such  con¬ 
tracted  views — Like  the  benefi¬ 
cence  from  which  it  proceeds,  it 
embraces  the  prosperity  of  all. — 
The  people  of  Ohio  derive  no 
profit  from  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  in  the  Southern  and  Eas¬ 
tern  states. - The  only  interest 

that  we  can  take  in  the  question 
arises  from  the  desire  of  promoting 
human  happiness,  —  while  those 
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with  whom  we  contend  stand  on  terest  of  our  country,  ourselves 
very  different  grounds.  If  they  and  our  posterity  imperiously  de- 
are  wise,  they  will  enjoy  an  am-  mand  our  attention,  and  the  exer- 
ple  portion  of  the  happy  effects  of  cise  of  our  best  judgments. 

their  policy  towards  others. -  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 

But  if  they  reject  the  dictates  of  the  African  descendants  are  our 
reason,  and  religion  and  sound  po-  benefactors.  They  do  not  simply 
licy — themselves  and  all  that  is  stand  on  even  ground  with  us,  en¬ 
dear  to  them  will  be  deeply  in-  tiled  to  an  equitable  portion  of  the 
volved  in  the  consequences.  rights  which  nature,  or  more  pro- 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  extreme  perly  speaking,  the  Author  of  na- 
reluctance  which  the  slave  holder  ture  gave,  in  common  to  them  and 

feels  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques-  us. - We  owe  them  a  debt  of 

tion,  and  the  indignation  which  he  immense  magnitude,  for  injuries 
sometimes  permits  to  agitate  him  inflicted  by  us,  and  for  services 
on  these  occasions,  and  I  sincere-  rendered  by  them, 
ly  pity  the  individual  whose  judg-  Pinkney  of  S.  C.  in  his  speech 
ment  is  thus  embarrassed.  The  in  congress  on  the  Missouri  ques- 
happiness  of  the  slave  holder  is  a  tion  declared  “they  still  are  as  val- 
very  prominent  object  in  my  view,  uable  a  part  of  our  population  as 
It  is  true  that  I  desire  the  relief  of  any  other  equl  number  of  inhabi- 
the  slaves — but  I  desire  it  may  be  tants.  They  were,  in  numerous 
effected  as  Jefferson  expresses  instances  the  pioneers,  and  in  all 
himself,  “by  the  consent  of  their  the  laborers  of  your  armies,  to 
masters.”  I  wish  the  African  de-  their  hands  were  owing  the  erect- 
scendants  may  be  released  from  tion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  for- 
the  miseries  under  which  they  tifications  for  the  protection  of  our 
groan.  But  my  solicitude  does  not  country.”  And  again  he  says : — 
stop  here.  I  picture  to  my  mind  “All  the  exports  of  native  pro- 
the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  the  ducts,  from  Maine  to  Pennsylva- 
calamaties  of  its  opposite  as  now  inclusive,  for  the  last  year, 
at  the  option  of  those  who  are  in  amounted  to  only  about  18  millions 
posession  of  power.  I  cannot  of  dollars ;  while  those  among  the 
consider  any  portion  of  the  com-  slave  holding  states,  to  the  south- 
munity  in  the  slave  states  as  ex-  ward  of  Pennsylvania,  amounted 
empt  from  the  consequences  of  the  to  thirty  two  millions,  or  there 
policy  which  may  be  ultimately  abouts — and  here  let  me  ask,  from 
adopted.  whence  do  these  exports  arise? — 

There  is  an  awful  responsibility  By  whose  hands  were  they  made? 
of  those  on  whose  decision  such  I  answer,  entirely  by  the  slaves” 

momentous  consequences  are  to  - “these  valuable  inhabitants, 

depend.  Neither  passion  nor  pre-  without  whom  your  very  govern- 
judice,  the  bias  of  education,  nor  ment  could  not  go  on.”  These 
motives  of  pecuniary  interest,  are  forcible  remarks,  &  they  might 
should  be  allowed  to  influence  our  have  been  considerably  extended, 
opinion,  when  not  only  the  cries  of  I  le  might  have  shewn  that  “these 
suffering  humanity,but  the  best  in-  valuable  inhabitants”  have  fur- 
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nished  the  southern  gentlemen,  cans  are  equal  to  the  British,  and 
with  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  superior  to  the  Africans,  and  “are 
of  life;  have  nourished  them  in  in-  endowed  by  their  Creator”  with 
fancy  and  sickness,  with  a  degree  the  privilege  of  being  free  them- 
of  patience  and  assiduity,  that  de-  selves,  and  of  holding  the  black 

mands  their  admiration  and  grati-  people  in  slavery - No :  it  was 

tude:  and  yet  when  these  very  not  on  such  a  proposition  that 

persons  are  liberated, - when  a  they  appealed  to  heaven. 

master  from  a  sense  of  their  natu-  Conviction  gradually  rose  over 
ral  rights,  and  obligations  he  is  motives  of  self  interest  —  slaves 
under  for  their  faithful  services,  were  emancipated,  the  practice 
declaresthemfree— their  freedom  was  sanctioned  by  law,  and  en- 
(in  Virginia)  isconsideredacrime,  forced  by  the  highest  examples.— 
and  for  that  single  cause  they  are  The  man  who  most  conspicu- 
ordered  into  exile— to  leave  their  ously  supported  the  Declaration  of 
country,their  friends  snd  their  ten-  Independence,  who  gave  freedom 
derest  connections  in  nature,  with  to  the  colonies,  gave  freedom  also 
not  a  spot  in  this  quarter  of  the  to  his  slaves.  After  conducting 
Globe  on  which  they  can  find  an  his  country  to  Independence,  to 
asylum;  but  wherever  they  go  they  peace  and  prosperity,  when  Eter- 
have  nothing  to  expect  but  the  nity  was  opened  to  his  prospect,  at 
frowns  of  prejudice,  or  the  grasp  that  solemn  period  of  his  life,  he 
of  unrestrained  violence.  emancipated  his  slaves.— But  in 

The  present  is  an  important  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  the 
crisis,  in  relation  to  this  subject.—  Southern  states  gradually  lost  the 
The  late  discussion  in  congress  force  of  conviction  and  example; 
brought  into  action  much  acrimony  one  law  after  another  was  enacted 
of  feeling,  and  no  doubt  a  retro-  to  operate  on  that  unhappy  class, 
cession  of  public  opinion  in  the  until  finally  the  possession  of  li- 
southern  states.  When  the  mea-  berty  was  made  punishable  next 

sures  of  the  British  government  to  murder  of  the  first  degree. - 

abridged  the  rights  and  privileges  This  law  however  was  in  advance 
of  the  American  people  —  when  of  public  opinion,  and  it  was  not 
redress  of  grievances  was  denied,  generally  enforced.  Slavery  was 
and  recourse  was  had  to  arms,  for  still  acknowledged  to  be  a  moral 
the  rights  and  independence  of  the  and  political  evil :  in  other  words  a 
United  States — when  the  calami-  violationofthepreceptsofreligion, 
ties  of  war  gathered  round  them,  and  the  principles  of  civil  govern- 
and  the  once  flattering  prospects  ment.  The  discussion  of  the  Mis- 
V  ’ere  involved  in  gloom — they  ap-  souri  question  however  gave  a  new 
pealed  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  e-  impulse  to  public  opinion  in  a  re¬ 
vents  forthe  justice  of  their  cause,  trograde  direction,  where  motives 
And  when  the  arduous  struggle  of  interest  operated. — It  was  a 
was  over,the  impression  remained,  that  occasion  that  the  represer,  ta- 
They  had  made  a  solemn  declara-  tivesofafreeandenlightenedpeo- 
tion  that  All  men  are  created  equal,  pie  came  forward  in  open  vindica- 
They  did  not  say  that  the  Ameri-  tion  of  slavery  on  the  grounds  of 
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religion  and  sound  policy.  They  slavery,  is  considered  to  have  great 
did  not  indeed  admit  it  to  be  a  force:  when  the  very  same  senti- 
mere  nominal  impropriety.  It  was  ments,  had  they  been  advanced 
stated  on  the  floor  of  congress  by  when  the  Declaration  of  tndepen- 
Pinckney  of  S.  C.  that  the  slave  dence  and  the  establishment  of  our 
“during  the  whole  of  his  life,  is  Republic  were  under  considera- 
free  from  care,  that  canker  of  the  tion  would  have  consigned  their 
human  heart,  which  destroys  at  advocate  to  lasting  disgrace  and 
least  one  half  of  the  thinking  part  reprobation, 
of  mankind,  and  from  which  a  fa-  Suppose  when  the  fathers  of 
voured  few,  if  indeed,  any  can  be  American  Independence  were  en- 
said  to  be  free,” — “they  are  hap-  gaged  in  their  deliberations,  some 
pier  than  they  can  possibly  be  if  Orator  of  that  day  had  reminded 
free,” — “the  great  body  of  slaves  the  venerable  assembly,  that  his 
are  happier  in  their  present  situa-  Majesty’s  subjects  in  North  Ame- 
tion  than  they  could  be  in  any  rica  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life  in 
other,  and  the  man  or  men  who  abundance — and  were  relieved  of 
would  attempt  to  give  them  their  the  cares  and  the  toils  of  self  go- 
freedom  would  be  their  greatest  vernment.  That  their  condition 
enemies.”  He  denies  in  the  most  was  infinitely  better  than  that  of 
unequivocal  terms  that  slavery  is  the  Spanirds,  the  Russians,  the 
repugnant  to  religion,  and  says  “If  Greeks  or  the  Hottentots,  —  that 
we  are  to  believe  that  this  world  the  experiment  of  republican  go- 
was  formed  by  a  great  and  Omni-  vernment  had  been  tried  and  had 
potent  being :  that  nothing  is  per-  been  as  unsuccessful  as  the  eman- 
mitted  to  exist  here  but  by  his  will,  cipationof  negroes, that  if  they 
and  then  throw  our  eyes  through-  believed  the  world  was  formed  by 
out  the  whole  of  it,  we  should  form  a  Great  Omnipotent  being,  and 
an  opinion  very  different  indeed  that  nothing  was  permitted  here 
from  that  assent,  that  slavery  was  but  by  his  will,  it  would  be  an  act 
against  the  law  of  God.”  of  rebellion  against  Heaven  to  at- 

These  sentiments  are,  no  doubt  tempt  to  alter  their  condition — 
embibed  with  avidity  by  slave  hoi-  and  if  they  would  cast  their  eyes 
ders,  although  they  have  occular  over  the  various  quarters  of  the 
demonstration  that  the  slave  holds  Globe,  and  take  a  retrospective 
a  distinguished  rank  among  the  view  to  the  most  remote  ages,  they 
sons  of  wretchedness.  That  the  would  form  an  opinion  very  differ- 
calls  of  nature  as  to  food,  clothing,  ent  indeed  from  that  asserted  that 
and  lodging  are  not  comfortably  all  men  are  equal,  or  in  other 
supplied — ^that  not  only  his  per-  words,  that  “slavery  was  against 
son,  but  every  bound  of  attach-  the  laws  of  God.”  What  would 
ment,  every  feeling  of  sensibility  have  been  the  record  handed  down 
which  clings  about  his  heart  is  to  posterity  of  that  man?  But 
completely  exposed  to  violence,  now,  sentiments  perfectly  similar, 
and  lie  open  to  the  mercy  of  others,  are  avowed  in  Congress,  they  are 
The  plea  of  example  and  usage  reiterated  in  State  Legislatures, 
when  applied  to  the  subject  of  they  are  acted  upon  in  courts  of 
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law,  and  they  influence  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  conduct  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals. 

That  the  whole  difficulty  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  removed  by  the  plea 
that  the  objects  on  whom  these  sen¬ 
timents  are  to  operate,  are  designa¬ 
ted  by  their  complexion in  this 
there  is  a  wide  range.  It  must  be 
remembered  however, that  they  are 
all  native  born  Americans ;  many 
of  them  sons  and  brothers  of  men 
of  distinguished  characters.  Men 
whose  bosoms  beat  in  unison  with 
the  victims  of  oppression  in  other 
countries.  But  this  affords  no  se¬ 
curity,  no  mitigation  of  their  hard 
lot.  In  vain  may  the  man  of  color 
plead  I  am  a  man  and  a  brother, 
— In  vain  may  he  claim  America 

for  his  country - It  would  be  to 

no  purpose  werehetosay  my  father 
fought  and  bled  for  American  In¬ 
dependence — or  mixes  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  nation. — He  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  lash  of  the  driver,  or  to 
an  exile  perhaps  more  dreadful. — 
His  precarious  home,  while  he  is 
permitted  to  claim  one,  is  no  sanc¬ 
tuary  to  him, - every  ruffian 

may  enter  with  impunity, and  com¬ 
mit  what  outrages  he  pleases — or 
he  may  be  driven  out  into  an  in¬ 
hospitable  world,  and  wherever 
he  goes  he  is  considered  an  alien 
or  an  object  of  legal  plunder. 

What  a  spectacle  do  we  present 
to  the  world !  What  mingled  emo¬ 
tions  must  be  excited  by  a  deliber¬ 
ate  contemplation  of  the  spectacle ! 
But  alas !  the  effect  is  not  confined 
to  the  mind  of  the  observer.  In  an 
enlightened  age,  when  the  rights  of 
man  in  society  are  so  well  under¬ 
stood,  when  we  have  not  only  be¬ 
come  “jealous  of  our  rights  and 
proud  of  our  Independence,” - 


but  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
rights  of  mankind  at  large,  we  are 
found  completely  prostrating  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  near  two 
millions  of  humaan  beings,  at  the 
shrine  of  avarice.  And  not  only 
so :  we  strip  them  of  every  stimu¬ 
lus  to  laudable  exertion  within 
our  reach,  and  involve  them  at 
once  in  wretchedness  and  crime. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  the 
people  of  the  Northern  and  East¬ 
ern  states  know  nothing  about  sla¬ 
very  in  the  South.  This  may  be 
partially  true,  for  some  of  the  slave 
holders  themselves,  although  in  the 
midst  of  it,  know  very  little  of  its 
true  character.  They  consider  it 
merely  a  political  solicism,  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  very  bad  consequences, 
and  they  do  not  trouble  themselves 
with  the  question.  They  little  think 
that  thousands  have  nothing  to  sub¬ 
sist  on  but  a  scant  allowance  of 
bread.  They  may  not  have  seen  a 
fellow  creature  suspended  in  the 
air,  his  body  mangled  with  a  feww- 
dred  recent  furrows — females,  per¬ 
haps  possessing  all  the  modest  sen¬ 
sibility  of  the  sex,  stripped,  expos¬ 
ed,  and  lacerated  with  the  “cow 
hide!”  The  husband,  the  wife, 
the  parent,  or  the  child,  may  not 
have  chilled  their  hearts  with  the 
cries  of  anguish,  on  a  cruel  and 
hopeless  separation.  Yet  these 
are  not  phantoms  of  imagination. 
They  are  melancholy  realities. 

Ne7v  years  day,  is  an  awful  an¬ 
niversary  to  the  slave.  —  On  that 
day,  such  as  are  to  be  hired  out 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  exposed 
to  the  highest  bidder  —  like  cattle 
at  a  vendue.  On  these  occasions, 
the  slaves  to  be  hired,  and  such 
of  their  friends  as  are  permitted 
to  attend,  —  form  a  melancholy 
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group - deep,  painful  anxiety 

pictured  on  their  countenances, 
kvhich  are  frequently  marked  with 
tears.  —  The  bidders,  form  a  per¬ 
fect  contrast  with  these  —  full  of 
hilarity  they  dash  among  the 
croud,  interrogate  the  slaves,  &  fre¬ 
quently  descend  in  their  examina¬ 
tions  to  freedoms  that  decency  re¬ 
coils  at.  The  crier  vociferates  his 
commendations,  while  the  poor 
creatures  appear  like  a  criminal 
at  the  place  of  execution. 

One  circumstance  which  occur¬ 
red  luider  my  own  observation, 
in  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  I 
shall  never  forget.  A  negro  was 
set  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
one  of  the  bidders  was  a  man 
with  whom  he  was  unwilling  to 
live.  —  He  took  the  liberty  of  ma¬ 
king  it  known.  —  The  crier  replied 
that  “he  should  live  with  any 
man  that  would  hire  him.”  The 
negro  replied  “I  beg  your  pardon 
sir.”  This  intolerable  insolence 
was  not  to  be  borne  —  The  crier 
leaped  from  his  stand  and  with 
the  butt  end  of  a  loaded  whip 
laid  on  his  blows  on  the  negroes 
bare  head  until  the  blood  flowed 
in  profusion,  and  the  arm  of  the 
crier  was  seized.  —  It  so  happen¬ 
ed,  that  the  negro  to  save  his 
head  raised  his  hand  to  receive 
the  blows.  The  crier  was  vers¬ 
ed  in  law’,  and  he  recollected  that 
there  was  a  law  w’hich  enacted 
that  if  a  negro  raised  his  hand  a- 
gainst  a  white  man,  he  should  re¬ 
ceive  thirty-nine  lashes - The 

sentence  was  immediately  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  him,  and  without 
hesitation  executed.  He  received 
it  on  his  bare  back.  From  the 
place  of  punishment  he  was  led 
through  the  street,  his  body  nak¬ 


ed  and  bleeding  with  the  wounds, 
and  lodged  in  jail. 

But  I  will  not  pursue  this  sub¬ 
ject  further,  to  draw  the  portrait 
of  domestic  slaverj’,  though  from 
my  long  residence  among  scenes 
of  the  kind,  I  could  enumerate  a 
long  catalogue  of  transactions, 
harrowing  to  every  humane  feel¬ 
ing  of  our  nature.  My  object  is 
merely  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  concerned,  to  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  the  evil  of  slavery.  The 
slave  has  no  barrier  against  out¬ 
rage,  he  is  always  exposed  to  it, 
and  frequently  suffers  it. 

And  let  it  ever  be  remembered, 
that  as  in  natural  so  in  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  —  action  and  re-action  are 
equal - It  is  unnecessary  to  de¬ 

scend  at  present  to  an  inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  mode  of  operation  of  this 
re-action.  Its  reality  may  be  tra¬ 
ced  if  no  further,  at  least  of  a  law 
of  nature.  The  principles  of  so¬ 
cial  order  are  not  of  human  con¬ 
trivance,  but  are  founded  on  cer¬ 
tain  laws  as  immutable  as  those 
which  retain  the  planets  in  their 
orbits.  As  soon  may  these  forsake 
their  stated  courses,  as  man,  can 
commit  an  injury  on  his  fellow 
man  without,  at  the  same  time 
committing  an  injury  on  himself. 
It  is  not  in  the  West  Indies,  alone 
nor  the  manners  of  the  Southern 
planters,  that  we  find  these  prin¬ 
ciples  involved - The  counter¬ 

part  of  a  violation  of  moral  order, 
is  frequently  permitted  for  a  while 
to  lie  deep  among  the  secrets  of 
inscrutable  Wisdom. 

It  is  from  this  view  that  the 
subject  acquires,  its  full,  impos¬ 
ing  aspect,  and  the  philonthropist 
is  drawn  into  deep  commisera¬ 
tion  for  the  master  and  the  slave. 
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MISSOURI  QUESTION. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  I  promis¬ 
ed  to  notice  in  this  work,  the  speeches 
of  those  who  might  eminently  advocate 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  have  been  so 
overrun  with  matter  that  it  has  been  post¬ 
poned  until  now.  Although  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  many  to  be  out  of  season  to  no¬ 
tice  the  speeches  of  the  last  session  of 
congress  on  the  grand  question  of  the 
admission  of  slavery  into  the  Missouri, 
yet  when  it  is  considered  that  this  pa¬ 
per  was  not  published  at  that  time, 
and  that  some  of  the  eminent  speeches 
then  delivered  on  the  occasion  goes  to 
shew  the  impolicy  of  slavery  in  general, 
and  how  far  it  is  opposed  to  the  genius 
of  our  government,  I  think  best  not  to 
omit  some  of  them.  Those  who  have 
been  conversant  with  public  papers  du¬ 
ring  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  con¬ 
gress,  and  therefore  will  not  feel  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  them  again,  will  I  hope 
be  good  enough  to  suffer  me  to  give  them 
a  place  here  for  the  use  of  such  of  my 
readers  as  have  not  taken  other  papers, 
and  know  but  little  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  handled. — 
And  inasmuch  as  I  expect  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  will  likely  come  before  congress 
again  at  the  ensuing  session,  when  Mis¬ 
souri  offers  her  constitution  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  be 
fflling  up  the  Emancipator  with  a  de¬ 
bate  which  has  become  uninteresting  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  once  acted  upon. 

I  shall  begin  first  with  a  small  treatise 
by  Daniel  Ratuond  Esq.  and  then 
proceed  to  give  Serqeants  spsech  on 
the  subject.  By  the  time  these  are  gone 
through  I  expect  to  have  something  new 
from  the  ensuing  session  of  congress. 


Many  of  the  observations  contained 
in  them  are  so  excellent  that  they  can 
seldom  come  out  of  season,  and  merit  a 
plaee  in  every  man’s  library,  and  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  on  every  fron- 
ticepiece,  and  in  indelliable  characters 
on  the  heart  of  every  republican  and 
friend  of  man. 

“There  is  no  subject  so  interesting 
and  important  to  the  real  lovers  of  their 
country,  as  that  of  slavery,  because  there 
is  none  which  involves  the  happiness, 
prosperity  and  glory  of  our  country  in 
so  great  a  degree — none  attended  with 
so  many  difficulties  in  remedying.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  parties,  slave-holders  or 
not,  that  slavery  is  the  greatest  curse 
our  country  is  afflicted  with — it  is  a  foul 
stain  upon  our  national  escutcheon — A 
canker  which  is  corroding  the  moral  A 
political  vitals  of  of  our  country.  There 
is  but  one  voice  on  this  subject,  and  that 
is  the  voice  of  condemnation,  as  an  enor¬ 
mous,  and  an  alarming  evil. 

But  although  there  is  such  an  union 
of  sentiment,  as  to  the  existence  and 
nature  of  the  evil,  there  is  a  vast  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  as  to  the  remedy  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  for  its  correction  or  its  cure. 

The  true  policy  of  every  wise  legisla¬ 
tor  is  to  consider  his  country  immortal, 
and  to  legislate  for  it  as  if  it  were  to 
exist  forever;  but  imfortunately  most  le¬ 
gislators  act  as  though  they  thought  their 
coimtry  as  short  lived  as  themselves,  A 
instead  of  adopting  a  policy,  which  is  to 
look  prospectively  to  future  generations 
and  centuries;  they  adopt  a  policy  which 
looks  only  to  themselves  and  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  race.  Unless  the  fruits  of  a  policy 
are  to  be  gathered  by  themselves, — they 
think  it  unworthy  their  attention.  This 
is  eminently  the  case  in  the  Southern 
States,  in  regard  to  their  policy  towards 
their  slaves.  They  reprobate  slavery  as 
the  eldest  and  greatest  curse,  and  at  the 
same  time  adopt  measures  calculated  to 
increase  and  perpetuate  it  to  the  latest 
generations.  They  affect  to  despise  the 
traitor,  but  they  love  the  treason.  This 
may  appear  to  be  a  bold  charge,  but  I 
trust,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  it  good; 
which,  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  be  very  ready 
to  retract. 

A  writer  in  the  Federal  Gazette  of  the 
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23<1  ol  Not.  under  the  signature  of  Pho- 
CION,  says,  “since  the  establishment  of 
our  independence,  every  state  has  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  humane  work  of  freeing  our 
country  from  this  curse, — or  where  this 
could  not  be  done  with  safety  to  the  state 
or  advantage  to  the  slaves,  in  ameliorat¬ 
ing  their  condition.”  This  writer  speaks 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  southern 
public  on  this  subject;  but  I  trust  I  shall 
show  before  I  conclude,  that  the  southern 
states,  Maryland  excepted,  not  only  have 
not  done  any  thing  towards  freeing  our 
country  from  this  curse;  but  that  they 
have  on  the  contrary  done  and  are  doing 
all  in  their  power,  both  to  magnify  the 
curse  beyond  all  calculation,  and  to  per¬ 
petuate  it  to  the  latest  ages.  That  un¬ 
der  the  policy  they  are  now  pursuing, 
the  evil  will  continue  to  encrease  in  a 
geometries',  ratio,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  its  ever  being  ameliorated — 
nay  farther,  that  the  policy  they  are  now 
pursuing, — and  the  policy  they  wish  the 
U.  States  to  adopt,  will  not  only  magni¬ 
fy  and  perpetuate  the  evil  in  the  present 
slave  holding  states,  but  will  extend  it  in 
all  its  horrors  over  a  vast  and  boundless 
tract  of  country.  I  allude  to  the  policy 
of  permitting  the  new  states  west  of  the 

Missiasippi, - to  become  slave  holding 

states.  And  here  I  will  observe,  that  if 
the  admission  of  slaves  in  the  western 
world,  would  diminish  the  evil  in  the  old 
slave  states,  I  would  say  lei  them  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  But  I  believe,  I  shall  be  able  to 
prove  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  po- 
Utical  oeconomy,  that  the  admission  of 
slaves  in  the  western  states,  so  far  from 
diminishing  the  evil  in  the  old  states, 
will  have  directly  the  contrary  effect  that 
it  will  be  the  very  means  of  preventing 
the  southern  states  from  ever  ridding 
themselves  of  that  curse.  I  shall  also 
endeavor  to  free  myself  from  the  charge 
which  Phocion  brings  against  the  east¬ 
ern  writers  and  eastern  presses,  of  “up- 
niding  their  neighbours,  when  they  can 
suggest  no  remedy  for  the  evil  for  which 
they  upraid  them.” 

The  idea,  however,  that  this  curse  is 
to  be  increased  and  perpetuated  thro’  all 
succeeding  generations,  is  very  appall¬ 
ing,  and  our  southern  politicians  either 
refrain  from  looking  at  so  forbidding  a 
{ricture,  or  they  cast  about  for  some  re¬ 
medy,  which  they  flatter  thonselves, 
may  mitigate  its  horrors.  I  shall  attempt 


to  show  that  they  have  not  yet  devised 
any  plan  that  can  in  the  smallest  percep¬ 
tible  degree,  effect  their  purpose,  and 
that  their  policy  is  in  fact  increasing  and 
perpetuating  the  evil  upon  their  posteri¬ 
ty.  Slavery  is  a  poisonous  plant  of  vi¬ 
gorous  and  rapid  growth — plant  but  a 
scion  in  any  soil,  and  it  will  soon  spread 
forth  its  pestiferous  branches,  oversha¬ 
dowing,  choaking  and  finally  destroying 
every  thing  within  the  sphere  of  its  influ¬ 
ence. 

The  scheme  most  relied  on  at  present 
for  eradicating  the  curse  of  slavery  from 
oiu:  soil,  is  the  Colonisation  Society,  and 
if  we  will  listen  without  examination  of 
the  premises,  to  the  fair  and  flattering 
promises  and  anticipations  of  some  of 
its  xealous,  philanthropic  and  highly 
praiseworthy  members,  we  shall  be  led 
to  believe,  that  it  will  one  day  accom¬ 
plish  the  object  of  its  founders.  But 
let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  deceive 
ourselves,  and  in  so  doing,  be  induced  to 
rely  upon  a  fallacious  hope;  to  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  more  efficient  means.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  I  am  unfriendly  to 
the  Colonisation  Society.  Such  is  not 
the  fact — I  am  a  member  of  that  society 
— I  applaud  the  motives  of  its  founders 
— and  I  believe  it  may  be  the  means  of 
doing  much  good,  and  so  beUeving,  I 
am  ready  to  lend  them  all  the  assistance 
in  my  power. 

But  I  say  it  is  wholly  and  totally  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
professed  object;  and  must  and  would 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  so;  if  it  should 
receive  the  united  support  of  the  whole 
nation.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  nature 
of  things,  to  colonise  the  whole,  or  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  black  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  country;  and  of  course  no 
sensible  impression  can  be  made  upon 
the  evil  of  slavery.  I  am  ready  to  grant, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  fact  is  so,  that  a 
flourishing  colony  may  be  established  in 
Africa,  but  I  deny  that  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  send  to  that  colony  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  annual  increase  of  the  black  po¬ 
pulation  of  this  country.  That  bedng 
the  fact,  and  as  population  increases  in 
a  geometrical  ratio,  it  is  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble  by  that  means,  to  make  any  percep¬ 
tible  deminution  of  the  number  of  blacks 
in  our  country.  On  the  contrary,  the 
curse  of  slavery  will  continue  to  increase 
and  that  in  a  geometrical  ratio  too,  in 
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spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Society. 
But  suppose  it  were  possible  for  the  So* 
ciety  to  send  a  greater  number  annually 
to  this  colony,  than  the  annual  increase 
of  the  blacks  by  procreation;  a  supposi¬ 
tion  necessary  in  order  to  make  any  di¬ 
minution  of  the  present  number  of  our 
blacks,  would  it  possible  for  the  colo¬ 
ny  to  receive  them  into  its  bosom?  Sup¬ 
pose  the  colony  were  now  established,  & 
in  as  flourishing  condition  as  could  be 
expected  by  its  most  sanguine  promoters? 
and  suppose  it  contained  10,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  How  many  emigrants  would  it 
be  able  to  receive  in  one  year?  Could 
it  receive  ten  thousand?  Surely  not — 
that  number  could  neither  find  employ¬ 
ment  nor  support — they  would  endan¬ 
ger  and  probably  overturn  the  govern¬ 
ment.  I  should  suppose  one  or  two 
thousand  at  most,  would  be  as  many  as 
it  could  with  safety  receive.  How  ma¬ 
ny  could  one  of  our  western  territories 
(containing  10,000  inhabitants)  receive 
in  one  year?  Could  it  receive  any  in¬ 
definite  number?  Must  not  that  number 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  numbers  alrea¬ 
dy  there,  in  order  to  find  support,  pro¬ 
tection,  employment,  and  be  subject  to 
the  existing  government?  And  can  it 
be  supposed  a  colony  in  Africa  will  en¬ 
joy  more  advantages,  or  be  on  a  more  fa¬ 
vorable  footing,  than  a  colony  in  our  own 
country,  and  of  our  own  free,  enlighten¬ 
ed  and  industrious  citisens.  Suppose 
half  a  million  of  emigrants,  a  twentieth 
part  of  our  population  were  to  land  in 
our  country,  in  one  year,  could  we  find 
them  support  and  employment,  A  would 
they  not  endanger  our  government? 

I  say  then  that  emigrants  to  a  colony, 
must  bear  a  proportion,  and  that  a  small 
one,  to  the  existing  numbers  in  the  colo¬ 
ny,  and  of  course  that  if  the  colony  was 
now  established  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  it  would  be  utterly  im¬ 
possible  for  it  to  receive  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  annual  increase  of  our  black 
population. 

The  present  annual  increase  of  the 
black  population  by  procreation  is  at 
least  40,000;  and  does  any  man  believe 
that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  whole 
United  States,  in  one  hundred  years  to 
establish  a  colony  in  Africa,  capable  of 
receiving  40,(XX)  emigrants?  It  will  be  re¬ 
collected  also,  that  population  increases 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,.Althat  our  black 


population  doubles  at  a  moderate  calcu¬ 
lation  at  least  three  times  in  a  century. 
Let  any  one  then,  who  is  apt  at  arithma- 
tic,  tell  what  will  be  the  anniiA.1  increase 
of  our  black  population,  a  century  hence, 
and  then  say  whether  he  thinks  it  will  be 
in  the  power  of  any  Society,  however 
powerful,  to  colonise  a  number  equal  to 
the  then  annual  increase;  a  thing  that 
must  be  done  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
black  population  to  the  number  it  shall 
then  be.  The  idea  then  that  the  Coloni¬ 
sation  Society,  can  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  have  any  perceptible  effect  in 
eradicating  slaves  from  our  soil,  is  utter¬ 
ly  chimerical.  It  follows  also,  that  we 
and  our  posterity  are  to  be  afflicted  with 
the  curse,  to  the  latest  ages,  unless  some 
other  remedy  is  provided.  And  can  the 
idea  be  for  a  moment  endured,  that  for 
countless  ages  this  poisonous  plant  is  to 
infest  our  soil,  blasting  as  with  mildew, 
the  beautiful  tree  of  liberty?  Can  we  en¬ 
dure  the  thought  that  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  fellow  creatures  for  ages  to 
come  shall  be  bom  to  drag  out  wretched 
lives  of  slavery!  Shall  we  leave  our  pos¬ 
terity  to  grapple  with  this  monster  of 
iniquity,  and  possibly  if  not  probably  be 
finally  overcome  in  the  struggle?  Or 
shall  we  not  rather  if  it  be  possible,  la¬ 
bour  to  eradicate  it  ourselves,  before  it 
takes  deeper  root  in  our  soil,  and  before 
its  present  formidable  trunk  shall  become 
ten  fold  more  formidable?  It  is  an  axi¬ 
om  as  true  as  the  first  problem  in  Euclid, 
that  if  left  to  itself  it  will  every  year  be¬ 
come  more  inveterate  and  more  formida¬ 
ble.  The  policy  that  the  southern  states 
have  for  twenty  years  pursued  and  are 
now  pursuing,  will  as  surely  and  rapidly 
increase  the  curse  as  that  the  human 
species  themselves  will  increase  A  mul¬ 
tiply. 

But  I  am  asked  what  remedy  can  we 
adopt  for  the  evil?  Is  there  any  means 
by  which  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  this 
curse,  without  doing  violence  to  the  poor 
slaves,  and  without  violating  the  laws  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  without  en¬ 
dangering  our  own  safety?  I  do  humbly 
trust  there  are  such  means — I  do  verily 
believe,  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  this  curse 
without  doing  violence  or  injustice  to 
any  man;  without  offending  against  the 
laws  of  religion  or  morality,  and  without 
endangering  our  own  safety;  and  these 
means  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  stating. 
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Previous,  however,  to  doing  this,  I  must  will  premise,  thitt  I  will  ask  no  to 
crave  the  patience  of  the  reader,  while  I  give  his  credence  to  any  one  of  them  un* 
state  a  few  statistical  facts  and  til  they  are  proved  by  incontrovertable 
calculations,  as  premises  from  facts — facts  which  he  cannot  himself  de> 
which  my  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  ny.  But  when  so  proved,  I  trust  every 
— will  also  observe  that  the  extirpa-  honest  and  candid  man  who  loves  his 
tion  of  slavery  from  our  country,  is,  and  country  more  than  his  i>elf,  will  not  only 
necessarily  must  be  a  work  of  time.  A  believe,  but  act  upon  them,  and  use  his 
century  to  an  individual  is  a  long  time;  influence  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
but  to  a  nation,  a  short  one,  and  a  poli-  The  data  of  my  calculations  are  ta> 

cy  which  looks  prospectively  a  century  ken  from  the  census  collected  by  the 

and  no  more,  may  be  a  short  sighted  pol-  laws  of  Congress,  in  1790  and  1810. — 
icy  for  a  young,  a  rising,  and  rapidly  Unless  these  data  are  false,  or  unless 
growing  nation  in  numbers,  wealth,  pow-  figures  will  lie,  the  conclusion  must  be 
er  and  glory.  Our  policy  in  regard  to  true.  In  1790,  the  whole  number  of 
the  black  population  of  our  country,  must  slaves  in  the  United  States,  was  697,697. 
not  be  a  policy  of  years,  but  of  centuries.  In  1810,  the  whole  amount  of  slaves 

The  first  proposition  which  I  will  lay  was  1,191,364 

down,  is.  That  in  our  country,  a  free  Total  increase  in  20  years  463,667 

block  population  does  not  increase  by  pro-  The  ratio  of  increase  dur- 

ereation  so  fast  by  nearly  60  per  cent,  in  ing  that  period  was  70  per 
twenty  years,  as  a  while  population  in  a  cent  and  a  fraction. 
non  slave  holding  state.  From  the  above  amount 

2.  That  a  free  black  population  does  deduct  37,667  the  number 
not  increase  so  fast  by  procreation  as  a  of  daveg  in  Louisiana  in 

slave  population.  IglO,  and  it  leaves  455,996 

3.  That  the  white  population  in  a  amount  of  increase  in  the  old 

slave  state  does  not  increase  so  fast  by  United  States  in  20  years.  And  the  ra- 
at  least  30  or  40  per  cent.in  twenty  years,  <,£  increase  in  20  years,  «as  65  and 
as  the  same  population  does  in  a  state  » fraction  per  cent. 

where  there  are  none,  or  but  few  slaves.  admitting  that  the  slave  population 

4.  That  a  slave  population  increases  jy  ^^g  United  States,  increases  in  a  ra- 

by  p^r^tion,  faster  than  the  white  po-  ^io  of  only  60  per  cent  in  20  years,  and 
pulation  in  a  slave  state.  gjave  population  at  the  next  census 

And  5.  (As  a  corollary  from  the  fore-  jjg  2  542  773 

going  propositions)  that  in  proportion  as  jy  2830,  it  wiU  be  l’,906’,182 

you  restrain  the  increase  of  a  slave  po-  ^yj  ^j^g 

increase 

puiatum,  ycm  promote  the  tncreose  of  the  pg^od,  wiU  be  35,740 

whiU  population;  and  then  the  question  jg  g^dusive  of  the  in- 
for  iwliticians  to  decide  arises  to  wit:  d  thg  bi^gj, 

Whether  that  policy  is  best  which  pro-  ,^puiation,  which  may 

motes  the  increaw  of  a  free  white  popu-  estimated  at  a  mode- 

lation,  by  restraimng  the  inc^  of  a  ^^g  calculation,  annu- 

slave  [Mpulation,  or  that  which  promotes  ^  g  qqq 

the  increase  of  a  slave  population,  by  ^  *2,^,  ..g 


restnumng  the  increase  of  a  free  white  gy^j^y  gy^ety  can  grapple  with  such  a 
population.  And  can  there  be  any  doubt  y^^yy  fieaded  monster  as  this,  with  any 
upon  this  question?  Does  that  man  fjypg  yf  yictory?  It  could  make  no  more 
live  and  breathe  the  air  of  this  free  coun-  impression  upon  such  a  mass  of  continu- 
try,  who  would  dare  to  say,  that  a  legis-  «.lly  increasing  population,  than  a  man 
lature  ought  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  in  could  upon  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
adopting  that  policy  which  would  pro-  Bay,  by  lading  buckets  full  from  it. 
mote  the  increase  of  a  white  population.  In  1790,  the  white  population  in  the 
rather  than  of  a  black  slave  population?  five  N.  England  states.  New  York,  New 
If  there  be  such  a  man,  he  is  a  disgrace  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  was 
to  his  species.  1,778,610 

Let  us  see  then  whether  these  propo-  In  1810,  the  white  popula- 
sitions  are  true  or  false.  And  here  I  tion  in  the  same  states,  was  3,408,899 
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The  total  increase  in  20 
years,  was  1,760,389 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  20  years  in  these 
states,  was  99  pr  cent,  wanting  a  fraction. 

The  black  population,  (I  shall  call  it 
the  free  black  population  as  the  greater 
portion  of  it  was  so)  in  those  states  in 
1790,  was  80,180 

In  1810  the  free  black  po¬ 
pulation  in  those  states,  was  119,450 

The  total  increase  in  20 
years,  was  39,270 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  that  time  of 
the  free  black  population  of  those  states, 
was  48  per  cent,  and  a  small  fraction. — 
The  ratio  of  increase  of  the  free  black 
population,  not  being  quite  half  so  great 
as  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  white  po¬ 
pulation.  Unaccountable  as  this  may 
appear,  yet  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  submit  it  to 
any  intelligent  man,  whether  it  can  be 
accounted  for  without  admitting  the 
truth  of  my  first  proposition. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  there  is 
no  emigration  of  free  blacks,  or  indeed 
of  any  blacks,  from  any  of  those  States: 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  considerable 
emigration  of  blacks  to  them  from  the 
other  states,  especially  of  runaway 
slaves.  Admitting  that  some  emigrate 
to  Ohio  from  those  states,  (which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  the  fact,)  and  still  the  num¬ 
ber  of  whites  that  emigrate  from  those 
states  is  ten  to  one  of  the  blacks  that 
emigrate  in  proportion  to  their  number. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  a  slave  po¬ 
pulation  increases  much  faster  by  pro¬ 
creation  than  a  free  black  population. — 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  blacks 
of  these  states,  dining  this  period,  were 
slaves,  and  of  course,  the  increase  was 
much  greater  than  it  would  have  been 
had  all  the  blacks  of  these  states  been 
free,  so  that  the  above  estimate  shows 
a  much  greater  increase  of  the  free  black 
population  in  proportion  to  the  white 
population  than  is  actually  true.  Neither 
can  this  difference  be  accounted  for  by 
the  emigration  of  whites  to  those  states. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  em¬ 
igration  from  those  states,  from  the 

year  1790  to  the  year  1810, - was 

vastly  greater  than  the  emigration  to 
them,  including  all  foreigners.  There 
is  not  a  state  in  the  Union,  (and  it  might 
almost  be  said,  a  place  on  the  globe,) 
which  has  not  a  large  number  of  emi¬ 
grants  from  those  states;  and  the  states 


of  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  been  settled, 
almost  exclusively,  by  emigrants  from 
them.  The  fact,  then,  incontestibly  is, 
that  the  difference  between  the  increase 
of  a  white  population  and  a  free  black 
population  in  our  country,  is  much  grea¬ 
ter  than  appears  by  the  above  estimate, 
that  is,  that  a  white  population  will  more 
than  double  twice,  while  a  free  black  pop¬ 
ulation  is  doubling  once. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  account  for  this 
curious  fact, — it  is  enough  for  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  show  that  it  is  a  fact;  but  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it  upon 
philosophical  principles.  The  blacks  do 
not  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
whites  in  a  civil  point  of  view. — They 
are  more  degraded — they  have  not  the 
same  motives  for  exertion  and  of  course 
they  are  not  so  industrious,  enterprising, 
and  provident  as  the  whites,  and  do  not 
marry  and  raise  so  many  children.  It 
certainly  is  not  a  new  discovery  in  the 
science  of  population,  that  the  lowest 
classes  of  society  do  not  raise  so  many 
children  as  the  middle  classes. 

My  second  proposition  is  that  a  free 
black  population  does  not  increase  so 
fast  by  procreation  as  a  slave  population. 
The  truth  of  this  proposition  has  alrea¬ 
dy  been  proved.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  slave  population  of  the  United 
States  from  17^  to  1810,  increased  65 
per  cent,  and  a  fraction,  exclusive  of  the 
slaves  in  Louisiana;  whereas  the  increase 
of  the  free  black  population  in  the  same 
slave-holding  states,  was  only  48  and  a 
fraction  per  cent,  in  the  same  time,  which 
by  the  way,  is  an  over  estimate  for  a 
black  population  entirely  free,  because 
a  large  portion  of  what  are  called  a 
free  black  population  in  these  states, 
were,  in  fact,  slaves,  and  of  course,  in¬ 
creased  faster  than  if  they  had  been  all 
free. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  during  a  part 
of  this  period,  the  slave  population  was 
increased  by  importations  from  Africa 
and  other  places,  the  slave  trade  not 
having  been  prohibited  till  1802.  Al¬ 
though  the  importations  in  point  of  fact, 
have  not  been  great  enough  to  produce 
a  twentieth  part  of  this  difference  of  in¬ 
crease,  yet  for  the  sake  of  preventing  all 
cavilhng  on  this  point,  and  of  convincing 
the  most  incredulous,  let  us  examine  it 
a  little  more  in  detail. 

The  slave  population  (I<  shall  call 
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such,  because  it  was  almost  entirely  so) 
in  Gmrgia,  1790,  was  29,662 

In  1810,  it  was  107,019 

The  ratio  of  increase  was  267  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  in  20  years. 

In  Kentucky  the  slave  population  in 
1790  was  12,644 

In  1810,  it  was  82,284 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  20  years  was 
654  and  a  fraction  per  cent. 

This  enormous  increase  of  the  slave 
population  in  Georgia  and  Kentucky  in 
20  years,  was  produced  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  by  emigration  from  the  other  states. 
And  from  this  fact  I  have  an  important 
conclusion  to  draw  hereafter.  I  will  just 
allude  to  it  here.  The  emigration  to  those 
states  was  principally  from  the  Carolinas, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland,  but  the  curse  of 
slavery  not  been  at  all  diminish¬ 
ed  in  these  states.  The  poisonous  plant 
him  been  transplanted  from  these  elder 
states  to  the  new — it  has  taken  deep 
root  and  flourished  in  a  most  alarming 
degree,  yet  the  vigor  and  luxuriance  of 
the  parent  stock  is  not  in  the  least  aba¬ 
ted  or  retarded. — ^The  same  observations 
apply  to  Tennessee  and  the  other  new 
states  holding  slaves. 

But  to  proceed  in  our  calculations. — 
In  North  Carolina  the  slave  population 
in  1790  was  105,547 

In  1810  it  was  179,090 

The  increase  of  slave  population  in  20 
years  was  70  per  cent,  wanting  a  small 
fraction. 

In  S.  Carolina  the  slave  population  in 
1790  was  108,395 

In  1810  it  was  200,909 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  20  years  was  84 
per  cent,  and  a  small  fraction. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  Carolinas 
the  slave  population  increases  at  from 
70  to  eighty-four  per  cent,  in  20  years, 
while  the  free  black  population  does  not 
increase  more  than  ^  per  cent,  in  the 
same  time,  at  the  greatest,  and  probably 
not  more  than  35  or  40  per  cent.  It 
may,  however,  be  said,  that  as  the  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves  into  the  Carolinas 
was  not  prohibited  till  1808,  this  excess 
of  increase  is  owing  to  importation. — 
But  every  man  who  knows  any  thing  a- 
bout  those  states,  knows  that  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  slaves  from  those  states  to 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  has 
been  much  greater  since  1790  than  the 
importation  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


But  let  us  proceed  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland  where  the  same  objection  will 
not  apply.  In  1778  Virginia  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  that  state,  not  only  from  Africa  but 
from  the  neighboring  states.  In  1783 
Maryland  passed  a  similar  law.  These 
laws  have  been  in  force  in  these  states 
ever  since  with  the  exception  that  Ma¬ 
ryland  permitted  the  exiles  from  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  to  bring  their  slaves  into  this  state 
from  1793  till  1797.  The  increase  of 
slaves  in  these  states  therefore,  is  entire¬ 
ly  by  procreation.  There  has,  during 
all  the  time  since  1790,  been  a  constant 
efflux  from  these  states,  to  Georgia  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  and  all  the  western 

slave  holding  states. - Slave  owners 

moving  from  these  states,  not  only  took 
their  slaves  with  them,  but  there  has  been 
a  very  extensive  trade  carried  on  from 
these  states,  particularly  Maryland,  to 
the  south  and  west. — Thousands  have 
been  carried,  or  rather,  chained  together, 
and  driven  off  annually.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  let  us  see  whether  the 
curse  of  slavery  has  been  at  all  dimin¬ 
ished  in  these  states,  or  whether  the  ori¬ 
ginal  stock  does  not  still  flourish  in  all 
its  vigour. 

The  slave  population  in  Virginia,  in 
1790,  was  365,493 

In  1810,  it  was  423,088 

The  ratio  of  increase,  in  20  years,  is  38 
and  a  fraction  per  cent. 

In  1790,  the  slave  population  of  Ma¬ 
ryland  was  111,079 

In  1810,  it  was  146,429 

The  ratio  of  increase,  in  20  years,  is  31 
per  cent,  wanting  a  small  fraction.  It  is 
to  be  observed  in  relation  to  Maryland, 
that,  in  1810,  almost  one  quarter  of  the 
black  population  of  the  state  was  free. — 
The  part  which  was  free  did  not  increase 
so  fast  as  if  they  had  been  slaves,  but  { 
have  made  the  calculation  as  though  they 
were  all  slaves.  The  result,  therefore, 
shows  too  small  an  increase  for  the  ac¬ 
tual  slave  population.  The  same  obser¬ 
vation  applies,  though  in  a  lesser  degree, 
to  all  the  other  states. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Kentucky  has 

been  settled  principally  by  Virginia. - 

It  was  formerly  a  part  of  that  state.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  in 
Kentucky,  are  Virginia  slaves,  or  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Virginia  slaves. 

Now,  take  Virginia  and  Kentucky  to- 
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getber,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  ot  the 
alave  population  is  about  59  per  cent,  in 
20  years. 

From  these  various  estimates,  then,  it 
appears,  that,  taking  the  whole  slave  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  U.  States  together,  that 
the  ratio  of  increase  is  65  per  cent,  and 
a  fraction  in  20  years.  While  the  ratio 
of  increase  of  the  free  blacks,  in  the  non 
slave-holding  states,  is  only  48  per  cent, 
supposing  all  the  blacks  in  these  states 
to  be  free,  which  not  being  the  case,  this 
last  estimate  is  much  too  large. 

That  in  all  the  other  states,  except  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland — the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ratio  of  increase  is  much  grea¬ 
ter.  That  the  proportional  small  increa.se 
of  slaves  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  can 
be  accounted  for  from  other  sufficient  cau¬ 
ses,  as  will  be  shown  more  fully  hereafter. 
I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that 
my  second  proposition  is  established. 

{To  be  eonlinued.) 


POINDEXTER’S  LETTER. 

I  promised  in  my  last  number  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  Gov.  George 
Poindexter’s  letter,  which,  from  its  sin¬ 
gularity,  and  for  some  other  reasons,  I 
thought  proper  to  publish,  as  may  be  seen 
in  page  91. 

The  governor  of  Mississippi  seems  ra¬ 
ther  displeased  than  otherwise  at  my 
sending  him  the  Emancipator,  but  I  as¬ 
sure  him  that  I  had  no  such  intentions, 
nor  did  I  expect  to  receive  any  thing 
from  him  for  it,  having  directed  one  to 
every  governor  in  the  union.  Three  be¬ 
sides  himself  have  given  me  to  understand 
they  did  not  want  them.  The  governors 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama  wraped  them  up 
carefully  in  newspaper  form,  and  direct¬ 
ed  them  back  to  me  without  subjecting 
me  to  more  than  newspaper  postage, 
which  was  gentleman  like,  but  the 
governor  of  North  Carolina  sent  his  pa¬ 
per  back  wraped  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  authorised  the  postmaster  to  charge 
SI  postage,  and  Poindexter  subjected 
me  to  25  cents  to  inform  me  he  did  not 
"xoieh  to  receive  it  on  any  terms,”  altho’ 
he  professes  to  think  in  the  next  breath 
that  the  business  of  itself  is  so  poor  that 
it  must  be  supported  by  on  association  of 
individuals  in  some  other  section  of  the 
United  Slates. 

“The  price  demanded  for”  my  “sheet 


annually  is  to”  his  “mind  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that”  I  “represent  an  association 
of  individuals  in  another  section  of  the 
United  Stales,  who  bear  the  expense  of 
the  work”  I  “have  undertaken,  and  re¬ 
ward”  my  “labours,  &  that  “my”  position 
in  the  western  country  has  been  selected 
with  a  view  to  economy." 

Conclusive  as  he  may  think  the  low 
price  of  my  paper  is,  that  I  am  employed 
and  rewarded  by  an  association  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  another  section  of  the  United 

States,  it  is  all  a  mistake. - ^When  I 

began  the  publication  I  had  but  about 
half  a  dozen  subscribers,  and  the  whole 
of  them  citizens  of  this  state.  Neither 
they,  nor  any  other  “association  of  indi¬ 
viduals,”  do  “hear  the  expense  of  the 
work”  in  any  other  way  than  to  pay 
their  dollar  for  the  paper  annually,  as  is 
usual  for  subscribers  for  common  news 
papers.  No  person  or  persons  have  any 
part  or  share  in  either  the  expenses  or 
pro&ts  but  myself.  But  to  the  praise  of 
my  patrons  be  it  said,  they  have  multipli¬ 
ed  already  until,  if  they  continue  to  pay 
me  punctually  the  small  sum  of  a  dollar 
annually  for  the  Emancipator,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  it  will  clear  me  something 
to  enable  me  to  relieve  the  oppressed 
with.  And  on  the  scale  of  doing  good 
I  think  I  should  make  a  great  sacrifice 
were  I  to  exchange  business  with  him, 
altho’  be  thinks  himself  a  great  man,  and 
a  governor.  He  thinks  my  position  has 
been  selected  in  the  western  country  with 
a  view  to  economy.  What  Providence 
(which  it  seems  he  believes  in)  had  in  view 
in  casting  my  lot  here  I  cannot  fully  tell, 
having  lived  in  and  near  this  place  from 
a  child,  but  no  doubt  he  had  some  “view 
to  economy”  in  it,  as  he  is  a  great  econ¬ 
omist;  and  if  men  would  not  act  so  coun¬ 
ter  as  they  do  to  his  economy,  “the  bond  of 
social  harmony,”  would  not  be  severed 
as  it  now  is  between  the  master  and  the 
slave, but  would  be  “cherished  &  strength¬ 
ened,”  individually,  and  collectively,  “in 
every  part  of  the  union,”  and  those  who 
would  dare  to  sever  or  interrupt  it,  by 
oppressing  the  weak,  whom  the  strong, 
by  the  udefiled  laws  of  society,  are  bound 
to  protect,  would  be  thought  “totally  un¬ 
worthy  of  public”  confidence. 

He  says  that  “the  same  providence 
which  has  permitted  African  slavery 
in  the  new  world  will  point  to  the  period 
of  its  happy  termination.” 
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Looking  into  Walkers  Dictionary  for 
a  diffinition  of  the  word  permit,  I  find 
the  signification  so  various  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  Poindexter 
intended  to  convey  by  using  that  word. 
The  verb  active  to  permit,  signifies,  “to 
allow  without  command;  to  suffer  with¬ 
out  authorising  or  approving;  to  allow,  to 
suffer,  to  resign.  In  this  last  sense  not 
very  properly  used” 

The  substantive  “permit,"  signifies  “a 
written  permission  from  an  officer  for 
transporting  goods  from  place  to  place, 
shewing  the  duty  on  them  to  have  been 
paid.” 

If  the  first  signification  of  the  word  be 
taken  for  Poindexter’s  meaning,  it  only 
amounts  to  this,  that  inasmuch  as  provi¬ 
dence  did  not  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  Africans  into  slavery,  that  we 
ought  not  to  do  any  thing  tending  to  re¬ 
lease  them  from  their  bondage.  All  the 
evils  that  do  exist  are  permitted  in  this 
sense  of  the  word,  and  according  to  Poin¬ 
dexter’s  doctrine,  we  ought  not  to  med¬ 
dle  with  them,  especially  in  a  way  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  do  them  away, 
(but  may  continue  them  as  long  as  we 
please)  until  providence  by  some  mirac¬ 
ulous  effort  out  of  his  ordinary  economy, 
or  means  of  working,  shall  “point  to  the 
period  of  its  happy  termination." 

Providence  works  by  means,  and  if  we 
charge  him  with  the  crime  of  introducing 
them  into  slavery  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  wicked  and  worse  than  brutish 
men,  let  us  allow  him  the  privilege,  and 
give  him  the  credit  of  releasing  them  from 
their  bondage  through  the  instrumentali¬ 
ty  of  the  better  class.  The  general  in¬ 
terest  which  at  this  time  prevails,  may  we 
not  conclude  is  hastening  “the  period  of 
its  happy  termination." 

The  ordinary  way  of  communicating 
our  ideas  on  any  subject  is  by  speaking 
and  writing.  Speaking  is  generally  a- 
dopted  when  persons  are  near  enough  to¬ 
gether  to  hear  each  other;  when  that  is 
not  the  case,  writing  is  used. 

He  says,  “every  real  Christian,  and 
patriot,  will  look  with  patient  hope  for 
the  consumation  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
of  that  event,  without  resorting  to  means 
calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  excite  pas¬ 
sions  and  prejudices,  the  most  unfavor¬ 
able  to  domestic  tranquility,  and  na¬ 
tional  prosperity.” 

How  a  real  Christian  can  wish  and  de- 
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sire  a  thing  devoutly  (which  signifies  ar¬ 
dent  devotion)  and  shew  no  marks  of 
these  desires  by  words,  writings 
nor  actions,  I  cannot  well  conceive.  I 
think  such  devoutness  in  Christians  is  like 
faith  without  works.  The  apostle  James  had 
but  a  low  opinion  of  such  faith,  and  such 
Christians.  But  that  kind  of  (lively) 
faith  and  devout  ardent  wishing  which 
produceth  good  works,  is  the  only  kind 
worth  propagating  or  worth  having. 

The  man  who  can  have  the  hardihood 
to  call  himself  a  republican,  A  talk  about 
patriotism,  and  the  rights  of  man,  and 
now  and  then  mix  a  little  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  along  with  it,  Aat  the  same  time  set 
his  face  against  an  effort  to  promote  jus¬ 
tice  and  relieve  the  oppressed,  and  there¬ 
by  prevent  at  some  distant  period  the 
otherwise  inevitable  ruin  of  our  country, 
has  few  claims  for  his  pretensions. — 
The  Slavery  of  the  Africans  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  if  continued  a  few  generations 
longer,  will  produce  such  scenes  of  mise¬ 
ry  and  destruction  for  our  posterity  to 
wade  through,  as  have  not  been  exceed¬ 
ed  in  the  history  of  man.  It  is  not  to 
produce,  nor  hasten  this  epoch,  that  I 
have  bwn  induced  to  publish  this  paper, 
but  to  do  my  part,in  this  my  day,to  avert 
the  impending  storm. 

I  shall  send  the  governor  this  number 
at  least,  not  intending  to  charge  him  “one 
cent"  for  it,  hoping  no  offence  from  the 
freedom  we  have  used  with  each  other. 


Bi^The  notes  of  any  current  bank 
south  A  north-east  of  this  place  will  an¬ 
swer  in  payment  for  this  paper.  Also 
the  notes  of  the  state  bank  of  Kentucky 
and  branches,  the  state  bank  and  Nash¬ 
ville  banks  of  Tennessee  and  branches, 
and  those  of  Alabama.  Subscribers  may 
send  the  money  by  mail  at  my  risque, 
directing  to  me  as  post  master  at  Em- 
bree’s  Ironworks,  Sullivan  county,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  ELIHU  EMBREE. 
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